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— CENTRAL DRY GOOD STORE. WEBER, CERNEA & O0., 


Fine Black and Striped Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Plain amd Plaid Silks for Friends ; 
Fine Mohairs and Alpacas for Friends ; 
Fine Madonnas and Sultannas for Friends ; 
Fine Ginghams and Lawns for Friends ; 
Fine Book Muslin for Friends ; ; 
Fine Flannels and Linens for Friends ; 
Fine Gloves and Mitts for Friends ; 
Fine Cassimeres and Cloths for Friends ; 
The finest stock of gqpds adapted to the wants of 
Friends in America. 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 


STOKES & WOOD, 
8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
when desired. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


A few copies of this valuable work for sale at the 
following reduced prices : 

The English edition in ten volumes, royal octavo, 
with 39 eolored maps, cloth binding, $4000. Ame- 
rican edition (without the mape), ten volumes bound 
in five, sheep, marbled edges, $35.00. Half Turkey 
morocco, $40.00. 

The Encyclopedia is published at $45.00 in cloth 
binding, and will be sent by express, free of charge, 
at the above prices, payable on delivery, 

STEPHEN B. FIELD, 
Portchester, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


JOHN BELL, 
NUTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 


(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 


Orricz :—S. E. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


‘ CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 33 North Second St, Philada, 










trade. 


IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREBRT. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 
assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 


Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


inspection. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICE LOW. 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 


tresses. 
No. 526 Cattowait. Street, Para. 


AMERICAN 


SEWINC-MACHINE 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button Hole, and Over-Seam- 


8. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautifal work before purchasing 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestout 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


FEW BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 

through the summer season in a Friend’s 
family near Riverton. Rooms are neatly furnished 
and particular attention will be given to the table. 
Apply at the office of Friends’ puteliigenset, 144 N. 
7th Street, Phila. 2t 
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RAILROAD Tir 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 
Educatioual. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This Institution has a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per 
session of twenty weeks. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. For circulars address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


For small children. Also summer boarding for the 
same. Address Sarah E. Fell, Mechanicsvile, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 


2m 





TBACHER WANTED. 


A healthy young woman as teacher in a private 
family, where there are but two little girls. She 
must be qualified to teach all English branches, and 
make her home with the family. Address G. A. 
CHARLES, P. O. Box 30, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Fifth mo. ist, 1873. 


SHOEMAKER BROS., 


Formerly at 930 Market Street. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
GOODS, 


Fine Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, 


1619 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOARD 
and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 
by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 
N. B.—Good reference given when addressed. 
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HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7 Wall St., New York. 





308. B. HANCOCK, ELISHA POG6, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG. 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 


Ne. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUPACTURERS OF THE 


Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 


‘GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 


@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 


New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
and plain goods. Millimers and the genera! trad 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 
tended to at H. HAUSERS, 

ly 140 Third Av., N. Y. City. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN ORAFT. 


ISAAC G. ‘TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


1022 FOR THE BEST 


ASSORTMENT OF CHiNA, 


Glass and Queensware, call at the Vine Street China 
Store, 1022 Vine. SARAH C. KLINE. 
lm 


1022 


WANTED, 
By a man and his wife, a woman to do their house- 
work. Steady employment given. Address, P., Ab- 
ington P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. " 3t 
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JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN EXPLANATION, | 


In the latter part of the Second month, 
in writing to some Friends residing in Phila- 
delphia, I ventured to refer to and offer some 
criticisms on the article of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, which had appeared a short time pre- 
vious. On visiting the city on Third mo. 
12th, I was much surprised to learn that that 
part of my letter containing said remarks 
would appear in the next Intelligencer. 

I would be very sorry to aggrieve or wound 
the feelings of any one, especially of a Friend, 
who I have been led to regard with feelings 
of very great respect. In writing to those 
whom I knew to be deeply interested in the 
subject, I thought it was my privilege to call 
their attention to what, in my opinion, view- 
ing them from my standpoint, would be the 
ultimate result of practically carrying out 
views which had been offered to the public, 
as I supposed, for examination, and, unless I 
should call in question his honesty of pur- 
pose, which Ido not, I cannot see that the 
difference between us can correctly be looked 
upon as a personal one. If I have drawn 
unwarranted inferences, I am sure it has been 
from a want of understanding, and not from 
a desire to misrepresent. 

In his “Correction and Explanation,” B. 
H. complains that, in quoting, [ left out that 
part of the sentence which explains what he 
meant by “supernatural,” but I supposed 


that in a private letter, referring to an arti- 
cle so recently published, it was unnecessary 
to quote at length, and by inserting “ &c.,’° 
the reader would be led to refer to the article 
itself for what follows. 

In regard to my inferring that he thought 
it sufficient to admire and love His (Deity’s) 
attributes and put them in practise without 
His immediate guidance, perhaps my allusion 
will be better understood when I explain that 
I supposed that immediate Divine guidance, 
to which we refer, to be impossible, ey 
the intervention of “ something supernatural, 
or induced by special endowment,” and as 
our friend particularly objected to our wait- 
ing for this, I was led to say what I did. 

As to the term “ supernatural” being in- 
correct as applied to God, I confess that | am 
not much acquainted with the technical 
meaning of words. I supposed supernatural 
to mean that which is above nature or per- 
taining to Divine things, and, as I have fre- 
quently found in the writings of Friends the 
term applied to that Divine Light or Word, 
which was declared by the Kvangelist John 
to have been with God and to be God, I did 
not think it inappropriate to apply it as I 
did, and I am still unable to see how it cuts 
off the hope of eternal life. R. Barclay says : 
“ Seeing then this Light is the Light of Jesus 
Christ, and the Light through which men 
come to believe, I think it needs not he doubt- 
ed but that it is a supernatural, saving and 
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sufficient Light. If it were not supernatural 
it could not be properly called the Light of 
Jesus, for though all things be His and of 
Him and from Him, yet those things which 
are common and peculiar to our nature, as 
being part of it, we are not said in so special 
a manner to have from Christ.”—Apology 
Props. xxvi. 

If “no true love can go out from the heart 
or sou] to what is deemed supernatural or 
miraculous,” what must we say of Christ, 
whose very birth was miraculous, and who, 
during His appearance in the flesh, was the 
performer of many miracles. In reference 
to my saying, “If the principles of Lady 
Guion and early Friends are to be measured 
by the number of inventions produced by 
them,” &c., I said what I did to show that, in 
my opinion, the religion of Christ had but 
little to do with these things. Whstever our 
Friend’s meaning may have been, I think 
there is much contained in the second col- 
umn, page 802, to justify the other view. The 
unqualified statement that “ Wealth acquired 


the first of which is as follows :—“ There is 
no limit to the power of God, He is omnipotent; 
but there isa limit to the direction of this 

wer and its mode of action. He never brings 
is power to bear against itself or His own 
completed work, His mode of action in any 
process, or for the accomplishment of any 
purpose, being perfect, every subsequent re- 
petition of the same action or = must be. 
in the same way, else it would be imperfect. 
This necessary invariability in His mode of 
action, gives rise to what are termed laws, or 
laws of nature, which mean laws of God, and 
these never can vary.” 

I confess, that I still think what is said 
here may be construed to support such a 
position as I endeavored to illustrate. For al- 
though it is true that “ He (Deity) goes with 
and enforces every law that He puts forth, 
imparts to it its direction and all its power,” 
- if He has not the power to alter or change, 

think for all practical purposes, as far as 
mankind is concerned, He may be said to 
possess no power separate or distinct from the 


by honest industry and enterprise, is the rep- | force of nature, which, unless we call that 


resentative or measure of the good the 
sessor of it has done to his fellow creatures,” 
would certainly not secure for Christ and the 
humble fishermen of Gallilee a very prom- 
inent place among the benefactors of man- 


kind. 

Perhaps John Woolman and. Lady Guion 
made some mistakes, but I am ready to be- 
lieve that the exalted simplicity and unway- 
ering devotion to principle, exhibited in the 
life of one such person, has greater influence 
for good, and is of more real benefit to man- 
kind, than the combined enterprises of even 
this enlightened age. 

That in the application of the knowledge 
acquired in relation to. the material world, 
man has done wonders mast be acknowledged 
by all, but the same illumination, which 
brought forth the locomotive and the ‘tele- 
graph, has also produced the Gatling and 
Armstrong guns, and the ingenuity-and pa 


tient research displayed in pandering to the 


licentiousness of mankind would perhaps have 
caused even our forefathers of the so-called 
dark ages to have stood aghast. Even those 
inventions and enterprises which seem to 
benefit mankind the most, are quite suscepti- 
ble of being made subservient to the unholy 
Juats and greed of their projectors, which fact 
the recent Pacific Railroad investigation suf- 
ficiently shows. 

B. H’s explanation of “law,” I believe, 
is correct, and I should have said, forces of 
nature, instead of “ Jaws of the Creator.” 

The ideas in his article to which, by this 
illustration, I wished to call attention, are 
principally from four consecutive paragraphs, 


pos- | force (which the scientific man referred to in 


my former communication, did not deny to 
exist) God, differs in no material point, that 
I can see, from the position which I before 
attempted to describe. 


I think it will be difficult for some minds to 
see how there can be a limit to the “ direc- 
tion” or the “ mode of action” of a power, 
and it yet remain without limitation, or the 
possessor thereof stiJl be omnipotent, or how 
it can be truly said, “ with God all things 
are possible,” if there are some things which 
He cannot do. 

According to the idea advanced by our 
friend, it seems to me more applicable to com- 
pare our Heavenly Father to some stern, un- 
relenting judge, than to a tender parent, for 
we would naturally expect of the latter, that 
he should be able to enter into feeling with 
paeld, and adapt his treatment to its pres- 

condition, which it seems to me he could 


Motdo if he had laid down inexorable laws 


-he could never vary. Although we may 
truly consider God unchangeable as to His 
attributes, as He is always just, kind, merci- 
ful, &c., yet if it should please Him to alter 
or suspend the operation of a law of nature, 
to meet the ever-altering condition of fickle 
man, it would not, in its altered state, be less 
perfect, for it would still be in accordance 
with His will, who is the embodiment and 
source of all perfection. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I 
think it right to say, that, if “the only test 
to us of what God can do is what He does,” 
and “ when a person is in some outward em- 
barrassment, difficulty, or danger, his own 
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prayers, or the united prayers of all mankind, 
cannot save him without human aid,” it would 
seem to me to “heighten our individual re- 
sponsibility” to that degree that it leaves 
us entirely dependent on human aid in “ out- 
ward affairs,” and so, to all intents and pur- 
poses, without God in the world. 

I think that the main question is not in 
regard to our power to change the fixed 
purposes of Deity, but, has He the power to be 
to us a “present helper in every needful 
time?” To use an illustration similar to the 
one of our friend in a former article: if I am 
cast into the sea, far from human aid, after 
all my bodily powers are exhausted, am I 
then cut off from every hope? Doubtless if 
it is His purpose that [ should drown, I will 
be drowned; but is He s> weak and impo- 
tent that I must die whether or not? Has 
that Power which enabled Jesus to walk upon 
the waters lost its control? I desire to be 
forever preserved from the faithlessness of 
such a faith. I believe that all the miracles 

rformed by Christ and His servants, have 

een for the purpose of confirming us in the 
faith, that in fact as well as in theory, God is 
able to be strength in weakness, and to save to 



















supernatural Power, manifested in the heart, 
I think it will be seen that he, who sm 
prove the possibility of possessing this Power 
a delusion, should be prepared to maintain 


his ground by the most conclusive and satis- 
factory evidence. For if he should, perchance, 
be mistaken, it seems to me that he must 
incur a very great responsibility, inasmuch 
as he-thus assists to tura the minds of men 
away from that principle, which, if what is 
claimed for it be true, furnishes the only con- 
necting link between God and man; for 
“neither knoweth any man the Father save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him.” (Mat. xi. 27.) 

Wm. Penn says: “ Without this secret 
Divine Power there is no quickening and re- 
generating of dead souls, so the want of this 
generating and begetting power and life, is 
the cause of the bitter fruit that the many 
ministries that have been and are in the 
world, bring forth.” Perhaps, if there is one 
idea which has permeated, and, more than 
any other, given form to the true Christian 
faith, it is contained in that declaration of 
Christ to Nicodemus: “ Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of 


the uttermost all those who put their trust in| God 


Him, outwardly as well as spiritually. 

Our friend says: “‘ The great point of in- 
terest and concern is, not what is consistent 
with this or that, but what is true;” and un- 
doubtedly if the principles of the Society of 
Friends are not of the Truth, it is time that 
it was known and they discarded. 

If I am not mistaken, the bases of all their 
peculiar views is found in the doctrine, that 
in order to please God, and thus secure the 
salvation of our immortal souls, it is neces- 
sary to know of the power and submit to the 
government of a Divine and supernatural 
Principle, which, to use the language cf Wm. 
Penn, is within us but not of us. 

Although [ deprecate as much as any one 
a blind “dependence upon authority,” yet 
when we look to the history of the different 
ages of the world, and the different forms of 
religion, and find that the testimonies of all 
those whose lives have been peculiarly dedi- 
cated to God, show that, however much they 
may have differed in other things, they were 
all united in proclaiming the necessity of 
waiting for the manifestation of the power of 
the Divine Spirit in order to do any good 
work ; and when we consider that the Socie- 
ty of Friends, during the period of its exist- 
ence, now more than two hundred years, has 
been constantly taught, that the success of 
its labors, and whatever influence for good 
it may have obtained in the world, has been 
entirely due to the submission, and obedience 
of individual members to that Divine and 








If we look for an exposition of this doc- 
trine to other sayingsof Christ contained in 
the New Testament, or to the testimonies of 
His faithful followers, I think that we will 
be forced to the conclusion, that He referred 
not to any growth or expansion of the natu- 
ral or inherent powers of man, but that it 
consists in the reception of the before-men- 
tioned heavenly power to reign in the heart 
as an absolute and unquestioned Guide and 
Judge, If this view is a delusion, then, 
it seems time that the fact was clearl 
demonstrated; but if, on the other hand, 
God has made it possible for us to be- 
come possessed of and directed by His own 
Divine Spirit, which is the sum and substance 
of all wisdom, it would seem scarcely worth 
while to look to scientific research, or to the 
accumulation of “inherited knowledge” for 
our advancement in religious growth. 

And as His Spirit changes not in substance 
or quality, the only progress in religian one 
generation can make beyond that which pre- 
ceded it, is by increase of devotion to this. 

According to this view the religion of 
Christ is a vitalizing power; a substantial 
reality, and we are not dependant, either for its 
reception or advancement, on the solution of 
the vexed questions of the day, but so far 
otherwise, that I fear that he who attempts 
to fathom the desiga of Deity in regard to 
some things, the purpose of which has al- 
ways, and no doubt wisely, been hidden from 
us, and so may be called the secrets of God, 
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must soon find himself involved in a state of 


bewilderment and doubt. But if I mistake 
not, the greatest blessing which it is possible 
for any person to receive, is to be enabled to 
feel that throughout this life, all things need- 
ful will be added to a simple and confiding 
trust in God; a manifestation of whose 
Spirit, says the Apostle, is given to every 
man to profit withal. 
Isaac W. Griscom. 
Woodbury, N. J., 5th mo. 8th, 1873. 








SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP. 
BY E. R. KEYES. 

The following from Arthur's Home Maga- 
zine, contains much that is informatory and 
instructive. We give it at the suggestion of 
a Friend, though it is pervaded by the pecu- 
liar religioas views of the writer, who, we 
presume, is a Swedenborgian. 

The earliest historical allusions to sacri- 
ficial worship give us no information corcern- 
ing its origin. They refer to it as a custom 
already established, but are silent as to the 
date ef its institution and the authority on 
which it rests. We learn from the Sacred 
Scriptures that “ Abel brought of the first- 
lings of his flock and of the fat thereof, and 
that the Lord had respect unto Abel and to 
his offering.” We are also told that Noah, 
on leaving the ark, “builded an altar unto 
the Lord, and took of every clean beast and 
of every clean fowl), and offered burnt offar; 
ings on the altar.” But these brief and isolat- 
ed references to this subject, were we permit- 
ted to understand them as ordinary historical 
statements, would throw no light on the 
origin of animal sacrifices. They would sim- 
ply show that at a very early period this form 
of worship was understood and practised. But 
the obvious symbolical character of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, renders these state- 
ments valueless as evidence of the exact date 
of any historical fact, or of the origin of any 
religious custom. 

A divine origin, has, however, been claimed 
for sacrificial worship. It has been held that 
immediately subsequent to the fall, our first 
parents were instructed of God to approach 
Him through bloody sacrifices, and to look 
through them to the one great effectual sac- 
rifice of Christ. But if this be true, the proof 
of the fact is wanting; and in the absence of 
any divine decree authorizing this custom, we 
may well doubt its divine origin. Certainly 
we may reasonably require those who make 
God the author of this form of worship, to 
produce the divine warrant on which it rests, 
or show conclusively that such a warrant was 
once issued. In like manner it ought to be 
required of those who ascribe to it a human 


origin, that they shall explain the manner 
and grounds of its institution. 


In the present state of human intelligence 
concerning the character of God, it is difficult 
to conceive that He could have been the au- 
thor of this system of animal sacrifices. The 
altar stained with blood and laden with the 
flesh of animals newly slain, the dying gasp 
of bleeding bird and beast, the smoke and of- 
fensive odor of the burning sacrifice, the . 
priests reeking with blood and grasping the 
deadly knife, the multitude of slaughtered 
victims, and the confused sound of lowing 
herds and bleating flocks driven to the feast 
of death, all form a spectacle at which we 
stand aghast, and which we cannot believe to 
be pleasing in the sight of God. The whole 
scene is incongruous with His character. It 
befits only a malign and sensual deity. “ God 
is a Spirit ; and they that worship Him, must 
worship in spirit and in truth,” “ God is 
Love,” and can find no satisfaction in the 
flowing blood and dying struggles of His 
creatures. Besides, he expressly says in Jere- 
miah viii. 22, ‘I spake not unto your fathers 
nor commanded them, in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning burnt offerings and sacrifices; but 
this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey 
my voice, and I will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people; and walk ye in all the 
ways that I have commanded you, that it may 
be well with you.” The language of David 
(Psalm li. 16, 17,) is equally explicit : “Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; 
thou delightest not in burnt offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and contrite heart, oh, God, thou wilt not de- 
spise.” And throughout the Scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testament, stress is no- 
where laid upon a strict observance of the 
rites of sacrifice, but it is everywhere laid 
upon obedience to the moral law as the only 
means of securing the divine favor. He re- 
proves frequently and with awful severity the 
sins of adultery, theft, lying, deceit, oppres- 
sion and fraud ; but for the neglect of sacri- 
fices and burnt offerings, He declares explic- 
itly, (Psalm 1. 8,) “I will not reprove thee.” 
Micah admirably sets forth the uniform pur- 
port of inspired utterance on this subject 
when he says, (vi. 8,) ‘‘ He hath showed thee, 
oh, man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
Anciently as well as now, therefore, the re- 
ligious and moral virtues, or supreme love to 
God and genuine charity toward man, consti- 
tuted the sum and substance of saving re- 
ligion, All else was but the shadow. 

But the fact remains that the Jewish sacri- 
ficial system in its revised and perfected form, 
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was promulgated by Moses, acting as the 
minister of Jehovah. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to reconcile this fact with the views al- 
ready presented. The principles on which 
this reconciliation is affected will appear as 
we unfold the origin and nature of sacrificial 
worship. 

We have spoken of love as the essence of 
all true religion, since it is love that unites 
man to man, and man to God. But love is 
unselfish and generous. Its only delight is to 
give freely of its riches to others. This is 
the eternal law of its operation. The divine 
love is ever in the effort to communicate to 
men the.good which their state requires; and 
the effort takes effect in proportion to their 
desire and endeavor to appropriate the prof- 
fered good. So also human love seeks to eyi- 
dence its reality and strength by suitable &- 
pressions. We desire to reciprocate God’s 
goodness. But weare unable to offer Him, in 
return for His favors, anything which we our- 
selves have created. All our good desires, holy 
affections and right thoughts, as well as all 
our earthly riches, are from Him alone; and 
no offering that we can make as an expression 
of our love to Him, can add to His eternal 
self-sufficiency, or make Hgjm our debtor. We 
can only render back to Him His own gifts, 
imprinted with the evidences of our gratitude 
and the seal of our personal appropriation 
and endorsement. We can only show what 


we would do for Him were He in need of 


our assistance, and we able to relieve His 
wants. 


In the Adamic age of the race this princi- 
ple of love found expression in methods 
suited to its divine nature. Loving God su- 
premely and haviog a clear and intimate 
consciousness of His presence, men wor- 
shipped Him “in spirit and in truth.” They 
paid Him, the silent, grateful homage of 
the heart. They offered Him internal 
worship from pure and loving affections. 
His law was their delight. They entered cor- 
dially into His beneficent designs, and sought 
to manifest their love to Him by serving 
those whom He desired to bless. Their re- 
ligion had no ritual, save the deeds of a good 
life; for it needed no other. Their worship 
required no temple save that of the purified 
mind. They needed no priests nor religious 
teachers, for to all were given immediate rev- 
elations from heaven, and clear perception 
from the Lord Himself for the verification 
of every truth revealed. They lived on earth 
the life of angels. 

In virtue of their open communication 
with the spiritual world, they were acquainted 
with the relations subsisting between it and 


the realm of nature. They recognized the 
The nat- 


latter as the vesture of the former. 


ural world was the effect of which the spir- 
itual world was the cause. From material 
objects, therefore, their thoughts passed at 
once to the spiritual objects corresponding to 
them ; and from natural phenomena to the 
higher but imminent world of spiritual and 
substantial realities. Everything in nature 
was discovered to be the ultimate and fit cor- 
respondent of something in the mental world, 
or world of divine ideas and causes. Man 
was the finite image and likeness of God, and 
every visible object wore an intensely human 
@spect, revealing some distinctive human 
quality, The sun, moon and stars represent- 
ed the sun, moon and stars of the spiritual 
world, or the spiritual principles of love, 
faith and intelligence. Mountains symbol- 
ized strong and enduring atlections in the 
will; gold, the good of celestial love, or su- 
preme love to the Lord ; silver, spiritual truth; 
stones, truth in its lowest natural expression, 
or the lowest forms of the understanding ; 
trees in general, the affections and percep- 
tions of the mind; while particular trees, 
such as the olive, the vine and the fig-tree, 
signified certain specific qualities or states of 
affection and thought. 


In like manner, every bird and every beast 
was viewed as the symbol of something ex- 
isting in man, or as the proper natural form 
of some particular human affection or prin- 
ciple. The eagle mounting toward the-sun 
with undazzled eye, fitly represented the ra- 
ttonal faculty in its search for truth; the 
pigeon, states of innocence; the dove, the 
tender principles of love and faith in the 
early stages of regeneration. The lamb, kid 
and calf, aud also the full-grown of these 
species, signified the three general classes of 
human affections; the lamb, the affections of 
the most interior degree of the mind, where 
innocence and love to the Lord reign supreme ; 
the kid, the affections of the next lower de- 
gree, where conscience, formed and enlight- 
ened by Divine truth, governs; and the calf, 
the affections of the natural degree, in which 
the external or moral virtues have their seat. 

To men enjoying such intimate commu- 
pion with God and with heaven, and such in- 
sight into the symbolism of nature, any ritual 
created by human art would have been poor 
and unimpressive. It would have seemed 
but childish folly. The whole system of 
nature was a splendid ceremonial, fashioned 
by divine wisdom. Every day, every season, 
every year, every landscape furnished ever- 
varying forms appropriate to the ritual of a 
pure and rational religion. Every natural 
object and phenomenon led the thoughts of 
the beholder to the higher verities of the 
spiritual world, and up to the Lord Himself 
as the archetype and cause of all things beau- 
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tiful and good on earth and in the heavens. 


To minds in this state of spiritual] discern- 
ment, sacrificial worship was impossible. It 
would have been inexpressibly revolting, a 
horrible mockery of God. The only sacri- 
fices which befitted their state were the offer- 
ings of heartfelt gratitude and loving obedi- 
ence. 

But the Adamic church began at length to 
decline from this celestial state. The con- 
sciousness of God grew indistinct. Percep- 
tion of the good and the true became dim. 
Vision of the spiritual world was sealed up. 
Pure internal worship ceased. Men became 
more and more external in their characier 
and life. A new Dispensation was therefore 
established, called the Noetic or Silver Age. 
In this age men still retained a knowledge of 
the symbolism of nature, but it was mere 
intellectual knowledge. They had no clear 
discernment of the spiritual verities which 
natural objects symbolized. They knew that 
the sun of this world represented the spiritual 
sun; but the latter was no longer visible to 
them. They knew the spiritual significance 
of the various kinds of animals, but had no 
vision of the corresponding spiritual realities. 
They still offered sincere worship to Jehovah, 
but availed themselves of the liturgy of na- 
ture to aid the spirit of devotion. Knowing 
that mountains signified the highest affections 
of the will, or love to the Lord, and thence 
the Lord Himself, and that groves were the 
natural correspondence of the perceptive 
powers of the mind exercised in approach- 
ing the Lord, they worshipped Him in groves 
situated upon the highest convenient hills or 
mountains. But their worship, though ex- 
ternal and representative, was not without a 
genuine internal principle of devotion. It 
was spiritual, but clothed in simple and ap- 
propriate natural forms. 

(To be concluded.) 


a ead 





From Economy of Human Life. 
EMULATION, 


If thy soul thirsteth for honor, if thy ear 
hath any pleasure in the voice of praise, raise 
thyself from the dust whereof thou art made, 
and exalt thy aim to something that is praise- 
worthy. 

The oak that now spreadeih its branches 
towards the heavens, was once but an acorn 
in the bowels of the earth. 

Endeavor to be first in thy calling, what- 
ever it be; neither let any one go before thee 
in well doing: nevertheless, do not envy the 
merits of another, but improve thine own 
talents. ’ 

Scorn also to depress thy competitor by dis- 
honest or unworthy methods; strive to raise 
thyself above him only by excelling him; so 
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shall thy contest for superiority be crowned 
with honor, if not with success. 

By a virtuous emulation the spirit of a man 
is exalted within him ; he panteth after fame, 
and rejoiceth as a racer to run his course. 

He riseth like the palm-tree in spite of op- 
pression; and as an eagle in the firmament 
of heaven, he soareth aloft and fixeth his eye 
upon the glories of the sun. 

The examples of eminent men are in his 
visions by night ; and his delight is to follow 
them all the day long. 

He formeth great designs, he rejoiceth in 
the execution thereof, and his name goeth 
forth to the ends of the world. But the heart 
of the envious man i: gall and bitterness ; his 
tongue spitteth venom; the success of his 
neighbor breaketh his rest. 

fic sitteth in his cell repining, and the good 
that happeneth to another is to him an evil. 

Hatred and malice feed upon his heart, 
and there is no rest in him. 

He endeavors to depreciate those that ex- 
cel him, and putteth an evil interpretation on 
all their doings. 

He lieth on the watch, and meditates mis- 
chief; but the detestation of man pursueth 
him, and he is crug@ped as a spider in his own 
web. Roxsert Dopsey. 





“ Tue knowledge of divine things does not 
come to us primarily through the intellect. 
It is not the great brain but the great heart 
which helps to gain them. We cannot work 
at the problems of theology in the calm of 
our libraries, and arrive at the most complete 
faith, and put it by on the shelf as a thing 
gained ence for all, and then go on leading 
selfish, sinful, prayerless lives, keeping our 
faith all the time quite safe and undisturbed, 
like our knowledge of Euclid or astronomy. 
This is not religious faith, nor is religious 
faith to be gained in any such way, or pre- 
served in any such life. 

“ Religious faith, in its high, true sense, is 
a thing which God gives, not in answer to 
studies and researches, but to prayers and 
deeds. It is a thing which the clearest mind 
may lack and the humblest heart possess in 
fullest measure.” —F’. P. Cobbe. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN, 


Recent advices from Japan state that four 
priests of high standing have just left Yoko- 
hama for the purpose of first worshiping Bud- 
dha in India, and then studying the foreign 
religions of Europe. They go with the con- 
sent of the Government, but without explain- 
ing their errand to the priesthood, for fear of 
hinderance. One of them has, however, left 
a letter behind him, in which he reveals it, 
urging other priests to “rid themselves of 
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bigotry enough to test other faiths than their 
own ”—meaning, we suppose, literally with 
St. Paul, to prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good. Many sanguine Chris- 
tians, no doubt, will rejoice at this news, and 
look for it to be followed speedily by the 
wholesale conversion of the Japanese Empire ; 
but we are afraid that this question of Paga- 
nism and Christianity must be met from other 
— of view than those from which the civi- 
ized world has so long regarded it, if con- 
version is to be practicable. Both the Chinese 
and Japanese, in pushing their investigations 
among Western nations, have shown a quick 
percepiion of the truth that differing civiliza- 
tions do not depend upon the amount of cul- 
ture, or scientific knowledge, or even, as we 
Americans are apt to think, mechanical skill, 
but on the religious faith of a nation. A man, 
according to circumstances, may travel in a 
railway car or on a mule’s back, may plow 
with a branch of a tree or by steam ; but what 
the man himself is depends upon the God in 
whom he believes and the highest relations by 
which he holds himself bound to his brother 


man. 


If the Christian religion is judged by these 
— ge by its fruits, what will be the result? 
We may as well face the matter fairly. Is 
the grasping, murderous policy of England in 
India calculated to prejudice the followers of 
Buddha in favor of the teaching of the meek 
and lowly Jesus? The traffic in coolies, with 
ail its barbarities, and the opium trade, 
against which the Emperor of China protest- 
ed vehemently two years ago, alleging that it 
“was making two-thirds of his people beasts 
rather than men,” both are sustained by a so- 
called Christian people. The Oriental na- 
tions are as likely to accept the Bible from 
the hands of the English whom they have 
proved to be unjust and merciless, as the In- 
dians from hands which began by robbing 
them and end by proffering the bowie-knife 
and fire-water. On the other hand, we have 
underrated too long both the intelligence and 
high moral culture of many of the Easturn 
ples. We have a vague conviction, ob- 
tained in Sunday-school, that outside of Chris- 
tendom lies a dreary waste of savagery and 
idiocy, where the heathen, not only brutal 
but silly, bows down to apes, snakes, or fetish- 
es, and is perpetually employed in mashing 
himself under Juggernaut cars or drowning 
his mother and babies in the Ganges; all 
which is to be set right by our subscription to 
the cause of foreign missions. We are begin- 
ning slowly to suspect the power of the sys- 
tems of mingled truth and error through 
which, for thousands of years, intellects as 
keen and natures as good in bent as those of 
the Anglo-Saxon have groped their way to 


the Infinite and the hereafter. Great sums 
(we say with all respect toward both mission- 
aries and the churches which sent them) have 
been wasted in attacking heathen creeds by 
men incapable of comprehending them. The 
lower orders in every Pogun country are ab- 
solutely under the feet of the priesthood. It 
is not necessariiy by converting an odd one 
here and there of these ignorant beings that 
the truth will obtain a fair hearing. 

The common people heard of Christ gladly 
in his day, but he qualified his messengers 
with learning and subtlety to preach him be- 
fore the Areopagus and Cesar. It is not 
every enthusiastic youth and maiden who 
feels a call to go to India or China, who can 
justify their faith to intellects the moat subtle 
and logicians the most dexterous in the world. 
It is high time we saw that plainly. But the 
prospect for Christianizing the heathen was 
never so hopeful as now. The Buddhists in 
India and Japan are turning to test our re- 
ligion with that curious gravity, patience and 
toleration which mark all their actions. They 
will be just enough, we believe, to look at the 
infinite truth of Christianity as its Divine 
Teacher left it to us, and not at the sectarian 
dogmas with which it has beea overlaid. It 
ought to be our business to present it to them 
in such pure, mighty integrity. and after they 
have been converted by it to try and become 
acquainted with it ourselves.—N. Y Tribune. 


Gg Teraps De 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

















We miss, and we feel it, the social and reli- 
gious mingling we have of late enjoyed. It 
is good to meet for social worship when those 
gathered are permitted to feel that they are 
sitting under the canopy of Divine Love, 
bowed with gratitude to the Good Father for 
his many blessings and filled with love to 
each other. And how beautifuland strength- 
ening it is, when minds thus gathered feel 
this, and when lips, touched as with the live 
coal from off the holy altar, give forth that 
which nourishes the soul and draws it up- 
ward and onward into that life, which is eter- 
nal. This is always,in some degree, the 
effect of pure gospel ministry. Some of us 
are nearly worn out and feel measurably re- 
leased from active service, but we need not 
feel ourselves as “clogs upon the wheel,” 
neither need we fear being “ran over or 
bruised, if near the track of the modern lo- 
comotive.” Let us only be careful to keep 
within the path that is marked out for us 
and be faithful to the little that may be call- 
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ed for at our hands. He who brought us 
into being, and to whom we are accountable, 
manifests His will to each individual, and 
no one will suffer for another’s disobedience 
or wrong doing. 

How many of our cotemporaries are being 
called from earth. We shall feel their ab- 
sence and see their vacant seats at the com- 
ing Yearly Meeting; but let us remember 
that the same qualifying Hand which fitted 
them for usefulness in the church militant is 
now working upon others of another genera- 
tion, that they may be fitted to succeed 
the worthies who have been released from the 
bondage of earth. 

While there are among us some causes of 
discouragement, we may also be encouraged 
by the many evidences here and there afford- 
ed, that some of our young friends are sub- 
mitting to the restraining and qualifying 
power of Truth; and we may hope that after 
our day’s work is completed, and the places 
that now know us, know us no more, these 
will know the full growth of a perfect man 
in Christ, and in this stature they will be en- 
abled to stand as faithful advocates of the 
cause that has so long been dear to us. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—In 
addition to the information furnished in our 
last number of the proceedings of this body, 
we add the following: 

On Third and Fourth-days the men’s meet- 
ing was occupied in the consideration of the 
Queries and Answers from the subordinate 
meetings, during which much valuable coun- 
sel was extended, and it was encouraging 
to observe that the exercises spread over the 
meeting, and found expression ameng the 
younger members. On Fifth-day morning 
the meeting houses on Race Street, Green 
Street, Spruce Street, and Girard Avenue 
were opened for public worship. In the af- 
ternoon sitting of the Yearly Meeting, the 
minutes of the Representative Committee 
were read, detailing their labors during the 
past year. These proceedings were unusually 
interesting and elicited a large expression 
of approval. 


This sitting closed after a memorial of 


Henry Tyson had been read and adopted. 
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On Sixth day morning, the Report of the 





Committee on Indian Affairs was read and 
approved. 


It contained much valuable information 


that will be made public in the Extracts. 
The Committee were continued with some 
additions, and was encouraged to persevere 
in their labors in this interesting concern. 
The reading of a memorial of Nathan Shoe- 
maker closed this sitting. 


In the afternoon, the Committee on Edu- 


cation appointed last year to extend aid in 
the establishment and support of neighbor 
hood schools under the care of Friends made 
an interesting report. 
proved and they were encouraged to continue 
them, and were authorized to draw upon the 
funds of the Yearly Meeting to carry for- 
ward the concern on this important matter. 
The report of the Committee on the Treasu- 
rer’s account, an Epistle addressed to the 
several meetings with which we correspond, 
and the business connected with tlie close ofa 
Yearly Meeting, occupied this sitting. When 
the Clerk announced that the business of the 
meeting had closed, the minutes were read, 
and the meeting settled into a solemn and 
profound silence. 
the blessing which had crowned the assem- 
bly followed, and a few parting words from 
several beloved brethren, when the Clerk 
read the closing minute—the meeting con- 
tinuing in solemn silence till the usual sig- 
nal was given by the Clerks, when the as- 
sembly separated under a grateful sense of 
Divine power. 


Their labors were ap- 


A fervent supplication for 


In the women’s department the attend- 


ance was very large; and though the quiét 


attention was remarkable, notwithstanding 
its crowded state, the necessity at no distant 


date of a division into two, or perhaps three, 


Yearly Meetings is becoming more apparent 
every year. 

In addition to the usual routine business— 
the Queries and Answers, reading and 
answering Epistles,etc.—a large committee 
was appointed to unite with one from the 
mens’ meeting in considering the proposition 
brought up in the reports from four of the 
Quarters, to amend the 4th query so as to 
include all intoxicating beverages. The re- 
port of the committee (which was a united 
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one) to amend the query as proposed, was 
felt to be a step forward, animating and 
strengthening all whose hearts have mourned 
over the direful scourge of intemperance, to 
do all in their power for its removal. We 
doubt not that some, who in times past have 
believed that they could safely partake of 
the milder forms of fermented liquors, will 
be constrained to say, “If these cause my 
brother to offend I will no longer use them 
asa drink.” There was felt to be hope and 
cheer for the future in the interest taken 
therein by our younger members. Thia was 
apparent in the murmur of young voices over 
the meeting when its sentiment regarding the 
report of the committee was called for. The 
Query as amended reads, “ Are Friends clear 
of the manufacture and sale of all intoxicat- 
ing beverages? Are they careful to discour- 
age their use as a drink, and is due caution 
observed in the use of them as a medicine?” 
No change.in the latter part of the Query 
except the insertion of the word “ discour- 
age” in regard to attending places of diver- 
sion. 

Five ministers from the mens’ meeting, 
four of them young, visited the women’s 
meeting on three occasions, and the expres- 
sion of their earnest concern was solemniz- 
ing. 

It was thought by all with whom we hav 
compared sentiments to have been a good 
meeting, in which unity and Christian for- 
bearance were remarkably manifested, and 
the warm grasp of the hand and tearful eye 
as the farewells were said, told more plainly 
than language that it was good to have been 
there. 

We propose to give further particulars 
when the Extracts are received. 


EpucaTion IN JAPAN.—The Japanese 
envoy at Washington, Arinori Mori, a liberal 
and well educated young man twenty seven 
years of age, has been carefully asking coun- 
sel of prominent educators in this country in 


regard to the proper means of giving his 
countrymen the advantages of education, 


free commerce, and enlightened industry, and 
of improving the social, moral and physical 
condition of the Japanese people. 


This ancient Oriental nation, with a his- 
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tory stretching over 2,500 years, containing 
a population of 40,000,000, which has so long 
veiled her countenance from the observation 
of other peoples, now seeks to share in the 
general enlightenment of maukind, and is 
making every effort to give her youth the 
. benefit of such intellectual cultivation as will 
enable them to take their place in the onward 
movements of the age. It is said that this 
recently awakened people are meditating a 
change of language, and the adoption of the 
English tongue in place of their native 
speech. This is a most interesting and won- 
derfu] movement, and in it we can but see the 
workings of a‘benign Providence, ever lead- 
ing the children of men to the brightest light 
and the highest happiness they are able to 
receive. Let our favored nation extend all 
possible help and sympathy to this interesting 
people just emerging from the sleep of ages, 


DIED. 
MILHOUS.—On Seventh-day morning, the 5th of 


Fourth month, 1873, at Kennett Square, after an 
illness of six weeks, Thomas Milhous, in the 53d 
year of his age; a member of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 


RITTER.—On the 10th of Eleventh mo., 1872, 


Jacob. son of Jacob Ritter, Sr., of Philadelphia, 
aged 93 years. 


DENNIS.—On the 3d of First mo., 1873, Jane 
Dennis, aged 85 years ; formerly of Bucks Co., Pa. 

GARRETSON.—On the 2d of Fifth month, 1873, 
of small-pox, Elma, daughter of Eli Garretson, 
aged nearly 27 years. 

The above were members of Salem Monthly Meet~ 
ing, Ohio. 

STARR.—On the 6th of Fifth mo., 1873, Benja~ 
min West, son of Nathan H, and Clarissa Starr;in 
the 4th year of his age.” 

WILSON.—On the 28th of Fourth mo., 1873, at 
her residence in Marshall County, Ill., Eliza P., wife 
of David Wilson, in the 48th year of her age. She 
bas passed from works to reward. 


From Travels Around the World. 
BY WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
(Continued from page 187.) 
YOKOHAMA AND ITS VICINITY. 


In the midst of this rich and beautiful 
landscape, within an enclosure of two hun- 
dred acres, stands a Buddhist temple, with an 
adjoining monastery, surrounded by groves 
such as Downing might have designed. We 
came upon the base of the temple by suc- 
cessive flights of steps, each reaching from a 
platform below to a more contracted one 
above. The edifices are constructed of wood, 
which is generally used in Japan for greater 
security against earthquakes. 

The temple has an overhanging roof and 
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portico, which are unique and graceful. The 
eolumns, architraves and cornices are elabo- 
rately, though grotesquely carved. The bon- 
zes received and conducted us through the 
sacred edifices with ceremonious politeness, 
requiring us to leave our boots at the door, 
not as a religious observance, but as a regu- 
lation of domestic economy. These priests 
are vowed to celibacy and temperance, and 
in their tonsure and habit they resemble Car- 
melite friars, except that their spotless white 
raiment is not of wool, but of soft silk. The 
monastery is divided into numerous apart- 
ments by sliding paper doors, but all these 
were thrown open to us. A five clear bam- 
boo mat, two inches thick, is spread on every 
floor, and serves for “‘ bed and board.” There 
is no other furniture. While we were enjoy- 
ing our collation in one apartment, the bon- 
zes were taking tea and smoking in the next 
one. Each bonze, before ‘lifting his tea-cup 
or bringing his pipe to his lips, brought his 
head half a dozen times to the floor by way 
of compliment to his several companions. 
We inferred that some of the party were pil- 
grims, enjoying the hospitalities of the house, 
The temple is a equare enclosure, with an 
open corridor on every side. Nearly the 
whole floor is covered with a dais, in the 
centre of which is a large altar, with a 
smaller one on either side. Over each a 
carved image—the middle one Budda; on 
his right, the mythological mikado; on the 


left, an apostle or law-giver.’ No space is al- 
lowed for worshippers. They prostrate them- 
selves at the porch, and are content with 
throwing small coins into the treasury just 


within the door. A cemetery near the tem- 
ple is crowded with monuments of pilgrim 
princes and saints. Take away from this 
temple its pagan devices and emblems, and 
the whole place would seem to be pervaded 
with the very spirit of religious devotion. It 
combines seclusion, repose, and silence with 
solemnity. The good monks dismissed us 
with many blessings, after having obtained 
Mr. Seward’s leave to visit him at Yoko- 
hama. On our return, we found the bay 
highly agitated. Discarding the life-boats 
of the Monocacy, we crossed in a native craft, 
rowed by a vigilant and active though ex- 
cited and vehement crew. 


September 30th.—A second excursion, this 
time overland, to Kanagawa, southward on 
the Tokaids. A hundred years ago no part of 
the United States, perhaps few countries in 
Europe, afforded a rcad equal to this in firm- 
ness and smoothness. At intervals hot tea 
in tiny cups, with cakes and sugar-plum, was 
brought out to us by pretty girls, artistes in 
dance and song. The beverage might not be 
declined, though we were not allowed to pay 
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for it. In many places we found circular 
benches arranged under trees five hundred 
years old. This frequent provision for rest 
and refreshment is due to the circumstances 
that travel in Japan is principally performed 
by pedestrians, with the occasional use of 
chairs. Daimios have always used horses, 
and recently foreigners have introduced ve- 
hicles. 


The Japanese are a busy as well asa frugal 
people. Thickly clustering houses, booths and 
workshops nearly close the road on either side, 
making it difficult to distinguish when a rural 
district begins or ends. Occasionally a va- 
cant space opens a beautiful vista. At the 
end of twenty miles we sent our carriages 
back to Yokohama, and proceeded in chairs 
by a narrow path over a lofty hill, and then 
came down on the ocean beach. The feet of 
our Coolie bearers sank deep in the sand, but 
we enjoyed the refreshing spray which dashed 
in our faces. Then leaving the shore, and 
following a rugged movntain-path, we came 
upon a high plain, where once stood the re- 
nowned ecclesiastical capital, Hamakura. 
Practically speaking, Japan has no ruins. An 
extensive and handsome temple, which still 
maintains its prestige, is the only monument 
of the ancient city. A few miles beyond this 
temple, we left our chairs, and diverging 
from the road, we confronted a high wooden 
arch, fantastically painted with bright green, 
blue and yellow colors. On either side of 
the arch is a carved bronze demon, fifteen 
feet high, protected by an iron railing. These 
figures, designed to be terrific, are simply 
hideous. They are plastered over with moist- 
ened paper pellets, which have been cast on 
them by passing pilgrims. The adhesion of 
the pellet is taken as an assurance that the 
monster is appeased, and consents to the visit 
of a votary. Trusting that the missiles which 
our bearers had thrown upon the demons had 
propitiated them in our favor, we boldly en- 
tered the gate. Ascending a solid flight of 
steps, we reached a paved court, three sides 
of which are graced with monumental shrines 
of stone and bronze. On a pedestal six feet 
high in the centre of the square is the gigan- 
tic statue of Budda (famous as the Daibutz) 
sitting with crossed legs, un a lotus flower. 
Though description by measurement is not 
poetical, we must use it to convey an idea of 
this colossal idol. It is fifty feet high, a hun- 
dred feet in circumference at the base, and 
the head is nine feet long; the hands are 
brought together in front, with thumbs 
joined; the head is covered with metallic 
snails, which are supposed to protect the god 
from the sun. Some travellers find in the 
face an expression of sublime contemplation ; 
to us it seems dull and meaningless, The 











statue being made of bronze plates is hollow ; 
the interior is shaped and fitted as a temple. 
We are inclined to believe that the Japanese 
have lost their early reverence for the Dai- 
butz; we find the walls covered with the au- 
tographs of pilgrims and travellers. The 
bonzes invited us to register our own names, 
and they offer to sell the god to any purchaser 
for the price of old copper. 


VEGETATION IN THE TROPICS.’ 


Vegetation displays the most majestic 
forms under the fiery rays which flood down 
from the tropical heavens. In the land of 
palms, in place of the meagre lichens and 
mosses of the North, we have the cymlidium 
and the fragrant vanilla hanging from the 
trunks of the cashew-nut and gigantic fig- 
trees. The fresh verdure of the dracentium, 
and the deeply-indented leaves of the pathos 
contrast with the brilliant colors of the or- 
chids. The creeping bankinia, the passion 
flower, the yellow banisterias, interlace the 
trees of the forest, and throw their trailers far 
into the air. Delicate flowers spring from the 
roots of the theobroma and from the rough 
bark of the criscentia and the gustavia. In 
the midst of the luxuriant vegetation, among 
the confusion of creeping plants, the natural- 
ist has often difficulty in determining to what 
stem the flowers and leaves before him belong. 
A single tree interlaced by the paullinia, the 
bignonia, and the dendrobricum, forms a 
group of plants which, if separated, would 
suffice to cover a considerable space of ground, 

Tropical plants contain a great deal more 
sap, and their leaves are much larger and 
more brilliant than those of the North. The 
plants which minister to the household wants 
of man, and render our vegetation so uniform, 
do not form a feature in tropical vegetation, 
which is consequently much more varied than 
ours. Trees nearly twice the height of our 
oaks bear flowers whic’: equal our lilies in 
size and in brilliancy. Upon the umbrageous 
banks of the Rio Magdalena, in South Ameri- 
ca, grows a creeping plant, the flowers of 
which are four feet in circumference, so that 
the children amuse themselves by making 
head-dresses of the blossoms. The flower of 
the rafflesia is nearly three feet in diameter, 
and weighs nearly fifteen pounds. 

The extraordinary height to which not 
only the mountains, but whole countries rise 
at the equator, and the depression of the 
temperature, which is the result of that ele- 
vation, enables the inhabitants of the Torrid 
Zone to behold an extraordinary spectacle. 
At thesame moment that they see around 
them the palms and bananas of the South, 
they are called upon to notice a number of 
vegetable forms which ordinarily belong only 
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to northern lands. The cypress, the fir, and 
the oak, the thorn and alders, very much 
like our own, cover the plateaux of Southern 
Mexico, and the part of the Andes which 
crosses the equator. Thus nature permits the 
inhabitant of the Torrid Zone to see growing 
near each other all the vegetable forms of the 
earth without leaving the place where he was 
born, just as the vault of heaven displays to 
his view all the world of life from the one 
pole to the other. These enjoyments and 
many others are denied to the son of the 

orth. He never sees a large number of 
the star's, nor does he ever behold many of 
the most beautiful vegetable forms, such as 
the palms, the tree ferns, the bananas, and 
the mimosas with their delicate feathery 
leaves. 

The few sickly exotics which we raise in 
our green houses, represent the majesty of 
tropical vegetation only very imperfectly ; 
but we find abundant compensation in the 
beautiful language and the brilliant imagina- 
tion of the poet, and in the imitative art of 
the painter, which enables us to create a tropi- 
cal world of our own, and pass in review be- 
fore our mind the living forms of exotic na- 
ture. Inthe cold climates of the North, in 
the midst of sterile plains, man can ap»ro- 
priate to himself the labors of others, and en- 
joy at home what the traveller has gone far 
to seek.— Humboldt. 

From the Christian Union. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


One of the good deeds of the last Congress 
was the passage of a Bill looking to the more 
efficient suppression of immoral and obscene 
literature and appliances, wherever the 
United States holds jurisdiction, and to the 
entire preclusion of such matter from the 
mails. Mr. Clinton L. Meriam, ef New 
York, in engineering the measure, stated the 
facts upon which he had based his action. 
They are of so dangerous a character that 
the moralist cannot ignore them nor hesitate 
as to the conclusion to which they lead. 

It is ascertained that more than six thou- 
sands persons are daily employed in the 
business of disseminating books, pictures, 
and implements of an obscene nature. Hard- 
ly a school in the land has wholly escaped 
their contagion. Mr. Comstock, acting for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, has 
seized in New York more than fifteen thou- 
sand letters of orders to dealers and publish- 
ers of these wares, written by students of 
both sexes. Organized circulating libraries 
exist in schools, the librarian being paid by 
the bookseller, where, for ten cents, students 
may obtain any one of one hundred and 
forty-four obscene volumes published in this 
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city. Ong arrested dealer had on his books 
twenty separate orders from the librarian of 
a well-known school in the West. Names of 
scholars are secured from catalogues and by 
other simple means. City children going to 
and from school often have a coarse book or 
picture slipped into their hands, with injunc- 
tions to secresy. Before parents suspect dan- 
ger, irremediable ruin may be wrought. 

Wherever this literature is sent, there go 
with it the means and incitement to nameless 
vices. Mind and body are so insidiously un- 
dermined that the victim seldom knows to 
what swift end he is tending. Prisons and 
mad-houses testify not less to his debasement 
than to his ignorance. There is scarcely a 
convicted criminal among whose effeets is not 
found some article of this forbidden traffic. 
There is scarcely one who does not accuse it as 
his first tempter. Medical experts testify to the 
frightful percentage of idiocy, insanity, and 
sottishness due to the vice which the trade in 
obscenity teaches and fosters. And by its 
evil services do bagnios thrive. 


This standing menace to our social order 
has never been so threatening as now: first, 
because the cheapness of manufacture multi- 
plies indecent publications and appliances ; 
secondly, because the cheapness of transit 
scatters them broadcast. That law is wise, 
therefore, which seeks to hinder, with new 
—e both production and transmission. 

ut the carefulest legislation still leaves the 


root of the matter undisturbed. The real- 


remedy is not mechanical, but vital. So long 
as this base business pays, so long will men 
be found to undertake it. Repressed in one 
place and in one form, cunning wits will find 
it room and opportunity under new disguises. 
With our system of public schools, the grega- 
riousness of our boarding-houses and hotels, 
the ignorant immorality of our servants, and 
the stout democracy of children as to their 
associates, we cannot sequestrate the little 
ones from this contamination. 

But we can save.’ It is because we lie to 
children, and confound their innocent specu- 
lation and curiosity as to simple, normal, and 
beautiful processes of nature, that these 

rocesses acquire a morbid interest for them. 


he child is a shrewd observer. By our silly | ’ 


inventions he is not long deceived. From 
hint and innuendo, low jest, and dire experi- 
ment, he gleans a guilty half-knowledge. As 
we hid from him our experience, he hides 
from us his discoveries. But he pursues 
them. Evil books and evil tools lie ready to 
his hand. His stolen waters are sweet. 
How shall he know that they are poison? 
When God had made man in his image, 
he pronounced the whole work of his hands 
good. But we, wiser than God, call one 
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organ good, and another organ evil; one 
function fit, and another function shameful. 
We teach, perhaps, the system of respiration, 
of circulation, the need of cleanliness and 
exercise and air. But of the system of gen- 
eration, ignorance whereof is abuse, and abuse 
whereof is wreck, bodily and spiritual, we 
say no word. Christian mothers let their girls 
grow up and marry, ignorant of the funda- 
mental law of sex, but not innocent of its 
violations, Christian fathers let their boys 
die of secret sins, or live to wrong & new geR- 
eration. 

That ignorance is innocence is the most 
amazing, as it is the most baleful superstition 
of time. But there is not even a question of 
ignorance in this matter. The only choice is 
between a free physiological instruction, and 
a stolen sensual experience. But for the 
mystery which hides it, the relation of the 
sexes would have no more permanent inter- 
est to the child’s mind than any other fact in 
nature. We have all been reading Agassiz’s 
lectures on “The Egg as the Beginning of 
Life,” and not one of us has found anything 
therein which could bring a blush to the 
cheek even of Mr. Podsnap’s “ Young Per- 
son.” If our false modesty escape unharmed, 
what delight would not the pure minds of 
children take in the wonderful transforma- 
tious? Taught by modest, motherly lips the 
mystery of maternity, with what new rever- 
ence would not the boy regard his mother for 
her motherhood that is, and all other women 
for their motherhood that may be. Know- 
ing the significance of her structure and her 
obligation to an unborn generation, with 
what religiousness would the girl maintain 
her purity! With what healthful body and 
lofty mind would she accept marriage, con- 
scious of its full meaning and intent. 

By loyal obedience, says Bacon, is Nature 
commanded. When we have taught our 
children all her laws and the penalty of their 
violation, keeping nothing back, we need not 
fear that they will outrage her, nor that she will 
betray them. And until that hour neither 
legislation, nor watchfulness, nor prayers will 
save them from this pestilence of obscene 
suggestion that walketh at noon day. 


<aanlliieaaeellis 
Selected. 
EVENING. 


Sunset’s crimson light has faded. 
Slowly from the glowing west 

Comes a boly calm about us; 
Every voice is bushed to rest. 

Brightly shines the moon above us, 
And the stars their vigil keep ; 

O’er the sky a few faint cloudlets, 
Bathed in silvery brightoess sweep. 
All the day our eyes turned earthward, 

And we toil, and buy, and sell ; 


ee 
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But amid the solemn stillness 
Closing round we seem to dwell 


Farther from the fierce temptations 
That beset the souls of men, 
farther from the evil, nearer 
To the Life Divine again. 
Let us ask ourselves the question, 
Ere we go to rest to-night— 
Have we kept the path of duty 
And performed our work aright? 
Did the Sentinel, unmindful 
Of the precept, “‘ watch and pray,” 
Leave the door that keeps the tempter 
From the soul, ajar to-day ? 
With the cares of life around us, 
Any act, unjust, untrue, 
Any deed that malice prompted, 
Have we done or sought to do? 
Have we, in the time of weakness, 
Used the language of deceit ? 
Have our lips essayed to utter 
Bitter words in anger’s heat ? 
There is need of thus inquiring 
What we think and do and say, 
There is need of closely watching 
Heart and hand and tongue, each day. 
Thus, amid the solemn stilloess, 
As we soberly review 
Every motive, every action, 

We shall gather strength anew. 
Thus, bewailing each transgression, 
We shall learn to find delight ; 

In the narrow path of duty, 
Learn to de our work aright. 
Gwynedd, Pa. E. R. 
——368 


From Whittier’s “Chapel of the Hermits.” 


Trust not in man with passing breath, 

But in the Lord, old Scripture saith ; 

The truth which saves, thou mayst not blend 
With false professor, faithless friend. 

Search thine own heart—what paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be ; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak ; 

Be thou the true man thou dost seek ! 


Where now with pain thou treadest, trod 
The whitest of the saiots of God! 

To show thee where their feet were set, 
The light which led them shineth yet. 
The foot-prints of the life divine, 

Which marked their path remain in thine ; 
And that great Life transfused in theirs, 
Awaits thy faith, thy love, thy prayers. 





“ LIFE IN SIAM.” 


The following is a synopsis of a lecture 
delivered by an English woman, “ Mrs. 
Leonowens,” on the fifth of the present 
month, in Philadelphia. 


His late Majesty, Somdetch P’hra Para- 
mendr Maha Mongkut, sent to Colonel Ka- 
vanagh, the Governor of Singapore, for an 
English lady to undertake the education of 
his children, and owing to her knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, which she had studi- 
ed with her husband in India, she was select- 
ed for the honorable and responsible position. 








At first it was with much reluctance that she 


consented to go, but the more she reflected 
the more feasible the project appeared, and 
the new and untried field was entered upon 
with great enthusiasm. 

In the Oriental tongues this progressive 
King was eminently proficient, and, in addi- 
tion to this, towards all his subjects he al- 
ways appeared an enlightened example of 
tolerance. He had a strong ambition to ap- 
pear as an English scholar, and it was partly 
owing to his fondness for everything English 
that a governess speaking that language was 
procured for his family of eighty-one chil- 
dren. All that the lecturer knew about the 
Siamese language when she went to the court 
of the great King might be expressed in two 
words. Gradually, however, after much la- 
bor and incessant perseverance, the new 
tongue was mastered and its intricacies ex- 
plored. 

Siam, a name which the natives never ap- 
plied to their own country, was translated to 
mean “yellow people.” The inhabitants of 
this great and curious country belonged and 
were classed among the powerful Indo-Euro- 
pean family, and dated, with national pride, 
their ancestry far back in the age of legend 
and superstition. Bangkok, the capital 
city of Siam, surrouned by battlemented 
walls fifteen feet high and twelve feet broad, 
contained within it the grand Royal Palace, 
with its roofs and spires. In front of this, in 


jan ample enclosure, was the quarters of the 


women of the harem. 

“ The City of the Hidden Women.”—This 
was in itself a sort of miniature city, with 
streets, shops, bazaars, and gardens, all oceu- 
pied and tended by women only. No man 
ever entered within its sacred precincts. Con- 
tained within its ‘walls were the terrible 
sphynx-like images of silence to awe the poor, 
trembling women into silence. Here in days 
long gone by, female justices administered 
the severe law to their erring sisters. 

The harem also contained within its walls 
a theatre and gymnasium, where innumera- 
ble girls were taught to assume all graceful 
and difficult postures, which they practice 
with wonderful dexterity. In the southern 
part of the city dwelt the female mechanics, 
stalwart workers iu their toilsome callings, 
and the innumerable companies of Amazons, 
each division of them with its general and 
full complement of officers. These Amazons 
guarded with bravery the inner part of this 
city and the King’s palace watching its gates 
with unceasing care and unwearied diligence. 
The lecturer Twelt, too, upon their wonder- 
ful bravery and precision of action in times 
of danger. 

The harem of the King, composed not 
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only of Siamese women, but of beautiful 


Circassians and Malayans, numbered at least 
eight hundred persons, waited upon, guarded, 
and watched by over nine thousand attend- 
ants, an immense population of women, and 
the most curious social study in the world. 
All these women of the harem dressed with 
ceremonious splendor every day for the pur 
pose of seeing their King, who talked with 
them or was silent at his own good pleasure. 
The birth of a child was always the occasion 
of a state visit, when the new-born infant was 
presented to the King by the fortunate moth- 
er on bended knees. 

All the men of Siam are obliged to enter 
the priesthood at least once in their lifetime. 
These are divided into the most varied orders 
and classes, and are peculiarly noticeable to 
the foreigner in regard to their behaviour 
towards women. Most of them carry great 
fans with them to cover their eyes at the ap- 
proach of one of the tender sex. 

These virtuous religionists, however, never 
neglected to steal a glimpse at a pretty 
woman, when unobserved, and the lecturer 
related, with a great deal of humor, a love 
affair beteen an enamored Siam of the priest- 
ly caste and a dressmaker—of one of the 
English families at Siam—ensuing upon an 
accidental sight of the “faire ladye.” The 
marriage ceremony was only performed on 
the occasion of the first marriage, polygamy 
reigning with all its force in Siam. There 
was one district, however, in the neighbor- 
hood of Bangkek, called Bambor, where po- 
lygamy was not practiced. This was in a 
mining district, where the condition of the 
peasantry was almost the same as that of the 

rer classes in England, and where the 
women labored in the rough werk of the 
mines. ‘ 

In and around the great cities of Siam, 
however, the two inseparable evils, polygamy 
and slavery, flourish to a shocking extent. 
The nobility, in imitation of the Supreme 
King, supported an almost innumerable com- 
pany of wives, and were blessed with appro- 
priate numbers of children. The lecturess 
mentioned the great superstition of the 
Siamese and the curious custom which pre- 
vailed of shaving the head when the King 
died. All the men in the Kingdom were 
obliged to shave their heads as a sign of 
mourning, and female relations to his Majes- 
ty, however distant, had also to part with 
their locks. The King’s body, on his decease, 
was deposited in a golden urn, and this, 
again, in another of fine gold richly adorned 
with precious stones. The inner urn has an 
iron grating in the bottom, and the outer an 
orifice at its most pendent point which, by 
means of astop-cock, the fluids were drawn 
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off daily until the corpse was quite dry. The 
double urn is then borne to the temple and 
there deposited. For twelve long months 
the body lies here in state. The wives daily 
visit the royal body and converse with it. 
By means of long silken ribbons in oil, they 
whisper their words of love and obedience. 
Costly banquets are spread in the temple at 
the appointed hours. Then, at the end of 
this year, with great solemnities and amidst 
the bewailings of troops of mourning women, 
the dried remains of the sovereign are burnt to 
ashes and consigned to the waters of ths river. 

The Buddhist religion is purely symbolical. 
The fire was the emblem of man’s spirit. 
They affirm that men’s souls are never crea- 
ted, but are those of their ancestors in new 
forms. All birds, beasts, and reptiles are 
worshipped as the dwelling-places of the 
souls of departed relatives, and the white 
elephant is above all animals held in rever- 
ence by the Siamese, because it is supposed 
- be animated by the spirit ot some king or 

ero. 

The rule of the King of Siam was abse- 
lute, though tempered with moderation and 
observance of the law. All the subjects had 
a right to personally complain to the sove- 
reign, and to make him acquainted with 
their grievances. His Majesty was sacred ; 
he was not enthroned but enshrined. No 
person could stand in his presence erect. 

The lecturer then closed with a brief sketch 
of the present King, who was nine years 
old when she cameas governess to Siam in 1862. 
With wonderful industry and pertinacity he 
overcame all the difficulties in his studies. 
This was well, for, notwithstanding his royal 
blood, the young King might have been re- 
jected in his succession to the throne by the 
votes of the Secret Council of the Kingdom. 
On the 11th of March, 1868, the young 
King, after ascending the throne, liberated 
all the prisoners in the Kingdom, and made 
a wonderful proclamation, in which he advo- 
cated the broadest religious tolerance. In 
1871 he visited the Malay islands, and on 
his return adopted many European customs 
in his domain. This noble Buddhist King 
abolished the system of slavery. Three- 
fourths of his subjects were either hereditary 
slaves or held in bondage by merciless cred- 
itors. The death of President Lincoln fired 
the heart of the young man, and from that 
time he resolved to make his land the dwell- 
ing: place of freedom. He took the first op- 
portunity to lay before the mighty Secret 
Council this great reform, and after months 
of delay the councillors let the King have 
his own way, and on the Ist of June, 1872, 
slavery was abolished forever from the King- 
dom of Siam.— Press. 
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I kNow nothing which life has to offer so 
satisfying as the profound good understand- 
ing which can subsist, after much exchange 
of good offices, between two virtuous men, 
each of whom is sure of himself and sure of 
his friend. It is a happiness which postpones 
all other gratifications and makes politics and 
commerce and churehes cheap. For, when 
men shall meet as they ought, each a bene- 
factor, a shower of stars, clothed with 
thoughts, with deeds, with accomplishments, 
it would be the festival of nature which all 
things announce.—R. W. Emerson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE AGENCY. 


In the review for Fourth Month given by 
our friend Geo. 8. Truman, he furnishes the 
following information : 

Mean temp. of the month . . 41.34 deg. 

" “ last year . 49.27 “ 

Snow eos gees 6 SRI 

Melted snow and rain ‘ 5.50 “ 

He also gives details of the great snow 
storm similar to those already published in 
the Intelligencer, and adding, “There are at 
this time (the 5th of the present month) 
drifts of snow in the ravines twenty feet in 
depth, which it will require several weeks of 
warm weather to remove.” Farther stating 
that the account published in the Inteltigencer 
for Third month should have given the mini- 
mum temperature as 11 degrees below zero. 

J. M. E. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC., 


FOR FOURTH MONTH. 
No. 2. 


In the Review, published two weeks ago, a partial 
promise was made to give a more extended com- 
parison. 

To make this intelligible, it will be necessary to 
recapitulate a little, commencing for the present 
year with 


EARLY THUNDER STORMS. 
4th mo. 4th, 1873,—Tbunder and lightning in night. 
“ 


Sth, “ Heavy rain with ditto in the 
evening. 
“« 66th, * Ditto “ also in evening. 
. a. Ditto, with lightning at 11 P.M., 


with thunder 
later in the uight: this storm succeeding two days 
of cold, mizzling weather. We do not profess to say 
that such storms have not occurred on previous oc- 
casions as early, and mayhap even earlier ; but it is 
very unusual to have such a succession of them. 
The first and only one noted in the month last 
year occurred on the 9tb, and we quote from our 
‘Diary’ the record for the day: ‘ Morning—Very 
heavy rain early, and againat 8} A.M. Afternoon: 
Drizzling rain all afternoon. Evening:—Very heavy 
showers, with thunder and lightning. Night :— 
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Rains.”’ 
twelve days with only one “all or nearly all day,’” 
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Fourth month, 1871:—Rain noted on 


and without any thunder and lightning; the first 
‘““ heavy showers ” recorded being on the 27th, the 
characteristics having been “ slight sprinkles.” 


Fourth mo., 1870 :—Rain noted on fourteen days, 
six of which it continued “ali or nearly all day;” 
“showers” and “slight sprinkles” recorded for 
several; the ouly “lightning” on the 17th, with 
“tremendous showers” for evening and night of the 
28th. For the 15th we find “ excessively hot day; 
84 degrees in a fair place in the shade at 1 P.M. In 
the same place at 5 P.M. it had fallen to 64 degrees, 
a very uousual change for this time of year.” While 
as to the 16th we noted these contrasts :— 

“Large hauls of shad are made in the Passaic 
River.” 

‘“« They have tolerably good sleighing yet in north- 
ern Maine.” 

Fourth mo., 1869 :—‘‘ Nine days on which rains 
fell. Heavy showers noted on the 2d, 17th, and 
27th of the month, while on the 13th there were 
snow squalls.” 

Fourth mo., 1868, presents a varied record : 

6th—Very cold; ice formed in a bucket in my 
garden about one inch thick; hard, firm ice, that 
remained unmelted all day. 

9th—Cold still continues; plenty of ice all day. 

10th—Snow from one to twe inches deep. 

11th—Still very cold, with ice near a quarter of 
an inch thick, and snow of yesterday still lying in 
heaps. 

12th—Snow from one to two inches deep. 

23d—Very cold ; ice and frost this morning. 

But one heavy shower noted, occurring on the 
16th, accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Fourth mo., 1867—But eight rainy days, two of 
which continued “ all or nearly allday.” Oaly 1.81 
inches fell during the entire month. Frost on the 
12th. The only ‘‘ heavy showers” noted were on 
the 5th and 27th, the last named with “hail, thun- 
der and lightning.” 


Fourth mo., 1866—Very few heavy showers re- 
corded, and no thunder and lightning. Ice and frost 
noted on the 26th. 

Fourth mo., 1865—Few heavy rains recorded. 
Heavy frost and ice on the 24th. No thunder and 
lightning. 

Fourta mo., 1864—Several cold northeast storms, 
one ’ heavy shower,” two snows, and one “ thunder 
and lightning,” 

Fourth mo., 1863—Again several cold northeast 
storms, heavy rains, one thunder storm, and frost on 
the 22d and 23d. On the 9th we find the following 
note: ‘Said to be the first entire clear day, from 
sunrise to sunset, since the first of the year.” 

Fourth mo., 1862 :— 

8th—Snow at intervals all day. 

9th—Afternoon, evening and night, tremendous 
snow storm mingled with hail. 

10th—Plenty of sleighs running; awnings broken 
down in every direction—six on the north side of 
Spring Garden Street, in one square (between Eighth 
and Ninth Sts.), the iron posts and rods supporting 
them twisted like twigs and thrown into the street ! 

14th—The snow of 9th inst., some twelve miles 
from the city, is still unbroken in some of the lanes, 
it being even with the tops of the fences, and per- 
sons in some places drive through the fields to avoid 
the heavy drifts. 

The 16th, 17th and 18th of the month, contrasted 
strongly with the above, beizg thorough summer 
days, the mercury ranging from 76 to 80 degrees! 
The compiler of these statistics has made these 
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copious extracts from his diary for the purpose of ; the Zenanas of India, and the other is on her way. 
establishing two points: First, that the successive | to the China field. 
early thunder storms of the present year are very Ax elaborate model of a harbor, ordered by the 
unusual, if not unprecedented. Second, that the cold, | Senate of Hamburg to be construeted for the Vien- 
unpleasant weather we have passed through is not | na Exposition, has just been completed. The model 
only not unprecedented, but of common occurrence. | js 17 by 6 feet in dimensions, and exhibits the ships 
Bear in mind the years above noted have not been | tied up to the wharves and the laborers employed 
selected, but are taken iu their regular course. in their different occupations. Oa the side of the 
He has pursued these examioations back as far | dock is a railway with a freight train to receive the 
» 98 1853, ieclusive, in two years of which there isn0| goods from the sbips. The vessels are of all sizes, 
record of thunder or lightning, and but one as early | from the huge steamer down to the smallest yawl. 
as the Sth, the next earliest being the 9th. Frost | The whole represents in a lively manner the busy 


and ice are repeatedly mentioned. life in a sea port. The model is the result of dili- 
Notwithstanding the space already occupied, he | gent work for several years. 


is tempted to add quotutions from A Se@enseaeneiet : : 
: ; ; : ganization for improving the edu- 

Fourth mo., 1857: Thunder, lightoing, hail and cation of girls has just been organized in Austria, * » 
snow, the latter to the depth of two or three inches. | ,, with especial reference to saving women from the 


ee ae ht pernicious influence of superstitions and prejudices 
aech ed sia Mieatihena jin nee: ete generally propounded in the guise of education.’’ 
. ne whee of beth’é a il : f th A great number of University professors are enlist- 
ung the whole of both Gays Sad until evening Of the | 64 in the movement, and schools will be establish- 


a7th. . ; : : 
; : ed with a course of study including history, modern 
23d and 24th—Snow of the 16th and 17th still re- | );) ature and the natural sciences. : 


maining to the depth of three or four feet, in some 
Tue “Journal of the Society of Arts” says that 


localities in the country. 
potatoes may be nicely kept for winter use by pack- 
ing in lime, and if watery their quality will also be 
much improved. In carrying out the process, the 
floor of the place where the tubers are to be stored, 
is first sprinkled with fine unslacked lime; on this 
a layer ot potatoes four or five inches indepth is \, 
laid ; these again are sprinkled with lime, and so on. } 
One barrel of the fine lime is sufficient for forty bar- 
rels of potatoes. 





























J. M. Exuis. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 2d, 1873. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of the Stockholders of Friends’ Book 
Association was held at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., on Fifth month 12tb, 1873. 
The Charter, as lately granted by the Legislature, 
was formally accepted, By-Laws adopted, and the 
follewing Board of Directors elected to serve for the 
onsuing year :— 


THERE are extensive deposits of asbestos in the 
United States, that found on the eastern slopes of 


4 ; the Green Mouftains and the Adirondacks being of 
Dillwyn Parrish, Snsanna M. Parrish, the best quality for fineness and textile strength. . ¢ 
' Henry Bentley, Joseph Seunders, The fibre of Vermont and New York asbestos varies 


, Isaac H. Clothier, Lydia H. Hall, 
Louisa J. Roberts, William Griscom, : 
Amos J. Peaslee, I, E, Chapman, 
Natbaniel E. Janney, Charles J. Ellis. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors, held Fifth 
month 15th, 1873, the following organization was 
effected : 

President, Henry Beutley ; Vice President, Wil- 
liam Griscom ; Treasurer,“John Saunders; Secre- 
tary, Louisa J. Roberts; Executive Committee, Isaac 
H. Clothier, Nathaniel E. Janney, I. E. Chapman. 


in length from two to forty inches, and resemble un- 
bleached flax, when found near the surface, but 
when taken at a greater depth it is pure white, and 
very strong and flexible. 


Pscouiaritizgs or Dirrsrent Lanevuaces.—The 
Hindoos are said to have no word for “ friend.’’ The 
Italian have no equivalent for our “ bumility.”” The 
Russian dictionary gives a word, the definition of 
which is “ not to have enough buttons on your foot- 
.man’s waistcoat”; a second means ‘to kill over 
again”; a third “to earn by dancing”; while the 
word “knout,” which we have all learned to con- 
sider as of exclusively Russian meaning and appli- 
cation, proves upon investigation to be their word 
“knut,” aed to mean only a “whip of any kind.” 


ey 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Sth mo. 25. Junius, N. Y.,3 P. M. 
“ Penn’s Grove, N. J., 3 P.M. 





sd : The Germans call a thimble a “ fingerhat,” (which 
& ae camag noe _ it certainly is,) and a grasshopper a “ hay-horse.”’ 
&“ Oésteétate. lave. 3 P. M A glove with them is a “ band-shoe,” showing evi- 
“ att 6A dently tbat they wore shoes before gloves. Poultry is 
“ McHenry School House. Md.. 4 P. 4 “feather cattle,” whilst the names for the well- 
Gth mo. Ist, Reading, Pa, 3P.M.—=—=~S™:*~*«&:CéKROWD Gbsta@nces, “oxygen” and “hydrogen,” 

“- iecniheen Pa 3PM are, in their language, ‘ sour-stuff,” and “ water- 
Middletown Pa. 3P.M. stuff.” The French, strange to say, have no verb 
“ Sth. Centre, Del. 3P.M. “to stand,” nor can a Frenchman speak of “ kick- 
eS ing” any one. The nearest approach he, in his 
ITEMS. politeness, makes to it is, to threaten to “give a 


blow with his foot”; the same thing probably to 

the recipient, in either case, but it seems to want 

the directness, the energy, of our “kick.” Neither | 
has he any word for “baby,” ‘‘nor for “ home,” 
nor “comfort.” The terms “ up stairs” and “ down 
stairs” are also unknown in French. In English 
we “cure”? meat and “cure” sick people, and we 
like our girls to be “ quick,” but never wish to see 
them “ fast.” —Our Monthly. 


Oxe of the most usefal missionaries of the future 
may prove to be the woman physician. There is a 
call for her already, aad, to meet the demand, the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia now ad- 
‘mits at half-price all students ‘sent from, benevolent 
institutions, who intend to enter the mission service. 
Of four young ladies who have lately graduated 
from this college, three are doing good work among 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 





LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 S. 


EF'ourth street: 


Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 


Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. 


fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 


It is there- 


1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 


of Friends among its members. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal] than that 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


le Cream Freezer, 


[Tingley’s Patent], will produce a finer quality of 

Cream in less time and with less labor, than any 

otber Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 

pay the entire cost of the macbine iv one season in 

saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send fur catalogue. . 
CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 

16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila: 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerzy 421 Norts Sixtu Srrert, 


bas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services . 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
315 Wrest 187s Sr., New York. 


During N. Y. Yearly Meeting will be at 263 4th 
Avenue near 21st. 4t 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY. 





We invite attention to our 3 ply roofing as being 
the heaviest and most durable roofing ever manu- 
factured in this country; 20,000,000 square feet now 
in use, and giving perfect satisfaction. Send for 
samples and circular. 

PENN ROOFING CO., 
3m 107 S. Second St., Phila. 








SAMUEL MAROT, 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STRERT (2¢ floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends, 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards aod Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Garpew Srreert, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 


}and Cotton Blonds, alse Book Muslin for Friend’s 


Caps and Handkerchiefs. 
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CHAS. W. PACKER’S 
PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


. A large numbép of Weatimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers but the fact that they are now sold 
the leading houses in all the principal cities in the country, 
i T We nd that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
cy arantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
HH 

H ie 

a 












antial magner—none but the best materials are used in their 
onstruction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
‘they will ze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, 


2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cc. Ww. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
* 17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 





DOCTOR HAYES’ SANITARIUM, ICE, KNICKERBOCKER ICE. 


At Warsins, N. Y., ICE COMPANY. 
8 alth, Rest and Home-lif Tuos. 3. Cant, Pres't. E. P. Kersnow, V. Pres’t, 
is Spiny. a ee a A. Hest, Treas. E. H. Cornett, Sec'y. 
The main building is two large cottages, joined F. A. Hexpry, Gen. Sup't. 
together, and these will accommodate twenty-seven OFFICE 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
patients, There is also a third cottage containing , BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 


eight rooms, within the same grounds. 

The location is high on the west billside, where 
we look dowo upon the town, out upon the bills, 
while the Seneca Lake and the bills which enclose 
it, are in sight from ‘our piazzas for more than 
twenty miles. On the right and within ten minutes 
walk, is the far-famed Watkins Glen. 

A considerable number of Friends from Baltimore 
and other parts, were our patients herejlast season 

Any further information ¢an be\ha@)by address- 


American and Master Streets. 
Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Aveoue 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 

th Street and Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 
Armat Street and P.& G. R R. Germantown, 
Markét Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 


Cape May, N. J. 
P. M. D., O,uatac? 
p SEA Propseior. 18}ag | Price or Fuimilies. Offices, 5 183. 
8 lbs. daily, 55 cents per ra 
L.@eb. oo eee eee 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. ; 16 8 & ies 
Staple trimmings, hosiery, gloves, etc. Friends’ 20 _——— 


book-muslin handkerchiefs d cap waterials. Haif bushel or 40 Ibs. 25 cents oni delivery 
Friead’ 8 caps made to order. 3m. 





be@> If you want a pure article delivered promptly 


REBECCA ELKINTON, m= ae order to the Knickerbocker Ice — 


BONNET MAEER, 





No. 444 NORTH FOURTH E FOR SALE. 
= -_ STREET, A small couatry place, near statidn, seven miles out, 
PHILADELPHIA. Media Railroad. Also lots of all sizes. If not sold 
will be for rent. T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
SAMUEL W. LEINAU, No. 26 N. Tib St. 
PLUMBING, "ISAAC BH. MACDONALD, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, TAILOR, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. Late Cutter and Foreman of Caas C. Jackson, de- 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. ceaséd, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 


Shi fore h ee Sent, ke where he will be pleased to see bis friends and 
\LERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT CURED OR| Patrons of the old establishment. 
prevented, STAMMERING and all defects in| ~ “we resnuanp Wwanbeutwam 
speech removed, and wonderful ease and correctness BLIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
-s reading and speaking acquired, by the use of Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order 
rof. M. F. EATON’S VOCAL DRILL EXERCISES, ‘ 
at 1224 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 429 BOBLE STREET, PHILA. 
LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


PLAIN BONNETS. Plain and Faacy Milliner, removed from No. 716 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removap | Spring Garden Street, to 537 Franklia Street, above 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., Spring Garden, where she still continues her busi- 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made ness. 
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